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Rsd  Rest” 


MISCELLANY. 


Communicated. 

CHARACTER  OF  A  TRUE  PRIEIID. 

A  true  friend  is  the  same  at  all  times  and  in 
ail  situations.  When  others  are  ungrateful, 
when  defeat  in  every  pursuit  has  altered  your 
steps  and  the  sigh  bursts  from  your  heart,  he 
will  take  yon  by  the  hand,  and  lead  you  into 
the  smooth  and  pleasant  paths,  he  will  give 
you  friendly  counsel,  and  as  you  are  relating 
the  accidents  which  have  brought  yon  to  your 
present  situation,  he  will  listen  with  an  open 
heart  to  catch  every  word  of  sorrow.  Friend¬ 
ship  and  love  will  sit  upon  his  brow,  showing 
you  that  there  is  those  who  still  respect  you, 
and  will  still  be  your  friends.  And  even,  if 
he  has  not  a  purse  of  gold  to  offer  you,  the 
language  of  his  looks, and  the  affectionate  tear 
together  with  his  sage  advise,  will  be  of  more 
value  and  of  greater  service.  They  will  im¬ 
part  to  your  breast,  comfort  and  joy,  that  the 
rloads  and  storms  of  adversity  cannot  dispel. 
Aiut  such  a  fiiend  is  rarely  to  lie  found. 

LUCUBR.4TOR. 

—  01 

ERGLfSH  WOMEN. 

•  •  *  *  London  undoubtedly  af¬ 

fords  the  best  and  the  worst  specimens  of  the 
British  character  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  town- 
ish  something  about  the  inhabitants  in  gener¬ 
al,  of  which  I  find  it  extremely  difbeuit  to  con- < 
vey  any  idea, — Compared  with  the  English  of 
the  country,  there  is  apparently  very  little 
difference  between  them  ;  but  still  there 
is  a  difference,  and  of  no  small  importance  in 
a  moral  point  of  view.  The  country  pecul¬ 
iarity  is  like  the  bloom  of  the  plum,  or 
the  down  of  the  peach,  which  the  fingers 
of  infanc'’  cannot  touch  without  injuring; 
but  this  lelt  but  not  describable  quality  of  the 
(own  character,  is  as  the  varnish  wbicfc 
brings  out  more  vividly  the  colors  of  a  picture, 
and  which  may  be  freely  and  even  rudely  han¬ 
dled.  The  women  for  example,  although  as 
chaste  in  principle  as  those  of  any  other  com¬ 
munity,  possess  none  of  that  innocent  untempt¬ 
ed  simplicity,  which  is  more  than  half  the 
grace  of  virtue  ;  many  of  them,  and  even  the 
young  ones  too,  “in  the  first  freshness  of  their 
virgin  beauty,”  speak  of  the  conduct  and  vo¬ 
cation  of  “the  erring  sisters  of  the  sex.”  in  a 
I  manner  that  often  amazes  me, and  has,  in  more 
I  than  one  instance,  excited  unpleasant  feelings 
towards  the  fair  satirists.  This  moral  taint, 
for  I  can  consider  it  as  nothing  less,  I  have 
heard  defended,  but  only  by  men  who  are  sup- 
I  posed  to  have  had  a  large  experience  of  the 


world,  and  who  perhaps  on  that  account  are 
not  the  best  judges  of  female  delicacy.  ‘‘  Ev* 
ery  woman,”  as  Pope  says,  may  be  “at  heart  a 
rake”  hut  it  is  for  the  interests  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  affections,  which  are  the  very  elements  of 
virtue,  to  cherish  the  notion,  that  women,  as 
they  are  physic-iHy  more  delicate  than  meu, 
are  also  morally  so.  , 

Blackwood. 

rAEKCH  IVOMEN. 

From  "Sketches  of  French  Manners  and  Custom*.'' 

The  women  do  not,  as  in  England,  employ 
themselves  solely  in  household  and  nursery 
affairs  ;  but  they  mix  themselves  with  all  the 
cares  of  their  huxbands  and  assist  them  in  their 
trade  and  business,  whatever  it  be.  Thus 
they  are  constantly  found  in  the  counting  hou¬ 
ses  and  shops  ;  and  they  know  as  much,  and 
often  more,  of  the  details  of  a  trade  than  their 
husbands.  In  Dieppe,  every  variety  of  shop 
and  trade  h.id  a  woman  assisting  in  it  who, 
from  her  ap^'car'incc,  might  generally  be  con- 
sideied  as  «  mislre.i!*  of  .the  (...Tu!/.  .At  ^ 
blacksmith’s  shep  for  instance,  I  saw  a  neatly 
dressed  woman,  with  a  very  clean  cap,  shoe¬ 
ing  a  horse  ;  and  pa^siiii;  a  second  time,  I  saw 
her  filing  at  a  vire.  1  expressed  ray  astonish¬ 
ment  to  the  neighbours,  but  they  jeemed  rath¬ 
er  disposed  to  laugh  at  me  than  join  in  my  laugh 
at  the  women.  1  leamt  that  she  was  a  widow 
and  thus  kept  up  her  husband’s  trade  to  rear 
a  large  family.  In  Paris  1  complimented  the 
pretty  wife  of  an  eminent  bookseller  for  her 
knowledge  of  the  prices  of  paper,  printing  and 
ongraving,  in  which  she  several  times  correct¬ 
ed  errors  of  her  husband.  I  remarked  that 
the  French  ladies  must  have  great  talents  thus 
to  learn  a  trade  in  the  honey-moon,  which  had 
employed  theii  husbands  during  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  of  seven  years  ;  and  that  I  supposed  she 
would  be  equally  expert  at  any  other  trade,  if, 
on  becoming  a  widow,  she  married  a  husband 
in  some  other  line.  “  Ah  !  Monsieur,”  said 
she,  '‘we  endeavour  to  assist  our  spauses  in  ev¬ 
ery  way  in  our  power— it  is  our  only  pleasure, 
their  care?,  and  (heir  interests  are  ours  ;  and 
if  it  is  our  calamity  to  become  widows,  and  we 
meet  with  another  good  husband,  we  do  the 
best  we  can  for  him  also . 


ORIGIN  or  THE  WORD  NEWS. 

The  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compas*, 
marked  with  the  letters  N.  E.  W.  S.  standing 
for  north,  east,  west  and  south,  forms  the  worit 
news,  which  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  gave  derivation  to  the  wont. 
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IIUEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  AGES. 

—  Continued 

In  the  last  year’s  volume,  we  brought  down 
the  history  of  mn^ic  from  its  earliest  s'.atc,  to 
that  period  in  which  that  delightful  science 
may  be  truly  said  to  have  arrived  at  perfec¬ 
tion.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some 
further  particulars  connected  w  ith  the  harmo¬ 
nic  art,  when  it  began  to  merit  that  title,  and 
was  progressively  improving  into  the  refine¬ 
ment  it  own*  at  present.  A*  it  became  pecul¬ 
iarly  sanctioned  by  royalty,  from  a  very  early 
period,  the  office  we  are  altout  to  speak  of 
became  aUo  connected  with  it  which  was  that 
of  Poet  I.anreat.  As  early  as  tlie  reign  of 
Henry  III.  who  died  in  the  year  127£,  there 
was  a  court  [>0“l.a  Frenchman  nnmed  Henri  de 
Avranches.  an.l  Magi-iro  Henrico  Versificator, 
and  »vho  by  record  in  the  K\clipquer  is  su|)- 
posed  to  have  had  a  salary  of  one  hundred  shil¬ 
lings  per  year.  Chaucer  was  a  conicmporary 
with  Petrarch,  and  became  acquainted  with 
him  abroad.  On  Chaucer’s  return  to  England, 
he  became  poet  Laureat  ;  and  the  S»2d.  year 
of  the  reign  of  Richard  11.  obtained  a  grant  ot 
an  annual  allowance  of  wine.  John  Kay,  in 
his  dedication  of  the  siege  of  Rhode*,  to  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  subscribes  himself  his  ’’humble  poet 
Lam  eat”  and  Shelton  who  lived  in  the  reigns 
•f  Henrv  VII.  and  Henry  VIII,  styles  himself 
Skelton  Laureat.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
yeign  of  James  I.  Samuel  Darnel  w  as  Laureat, 
but  though  he  was  a  man  of  ihililies,Ben  Jon- 
lon  was  employed  to  write  the  court  poems, 
which  were  so  connected  with  mnsi'-  that  they 
were  sung  in  masques  and  inttrludes  and  gen¬ 
erally  performed  by  the  chifVen  who  were 
singers  at  the  Chapel  Royal.  On  ihe  death  of 
Daniel  lijIO  Jonson  was  appointed  his  succes¬ 
sor,  and  was  granted  an  annual  pension  of  one 
hundred  mark*.  I'he  children  of  James  I. 
were  all  well  in<tructed  in  music,  and  were 
taught  to  sing  the  lines  scientifically  which 
were  written  by  Ihe  Ijuireat.  The  King  was 
very  solicitous  for  them  to  sing  and  dance  to 
true  measure  ;  and  while  they  practised  pri-  ] 
vately  ;  to  whistle  in  tune  to  each  other  when  | 
they  had  no  music.  In  the  year  16.30  by  let¬ 
ters  patent  of  Charles  I.  the  pension  of  the 
poet  Laureat  w  as  angmented  to  one  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  with  an  additional  grant  of 
•ne  tierce  of  Canary  Spanish  wine  to  he  taken 
out  of  the  King's  store  of  wine  yearly,  and 
from  time  to  time  remaining  at, or  in  the  cel¬ 
lars  within  or  belonging  to  his  palace  of  White¬ 
hall. 

In  Granger,  and  other  English  writers  on 
history,  we  find  mention  of  pictures  Ate.  enti¬ 
tled  the  cries,  an  explanatioo  of  vvhich  will  not 
be  displeasing,  we  are  well  assured,  to  the 
lovets  of  musical  history  and  tvhicb  comes  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Pamelia.  in  the  year  1609 
was  published  a  miscellaneous  musical  work 
entitled  Pamelia  in  a  quarto  volume  consii^ing  i 
•t  Catches  and  Roundelays  of  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  i 
V,  and  10,  parts  in  one  ;  this  work  ivas  re-  i 
printed  in  1618.  It  was  compiled  by  some 
eminent  musicintis  who  had  a  practice  of  set¬ 
ting  the  cries  of  London  to  music,  retaining  I 
•aly  Uie  very  musical  notes  of  them^  and  no  | 


doubt  they  had  several, as  ballad  sieging  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.  had  not  become  an  itiner¬ 
ant  profession.  In  the  collection  entitled  Pa¬ 
melia,  is  a  round  to  the  cry  of’  New  Oysters’ 
— ‘  Have  you  any  wood  to  cleave.’  Orlando 
Gibbens  set  music  of  four  parts  to  the  cries  of 
his  time  among  which  is  one  ofa  play.  Morey 
set  those  of  the  milliners  girls  in  the  new 
Exchange  in  the  Strand,  which  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  and  pulled  down  toward* 
the  lat  er  end  of  the  last  century  ;  among  the-e 
are  Itaiiau  flower  bin  1*,  F rench  Garters, 
Roman  Cio\es,  Bobatos,  (a  kind  of  ruff,)  Nuns 
thread,  k.c.  In  a  play  called  Tarquin  and 
Lucrece,  some  of  the  music  of  the  following 
cries  occur,  “  marking  stone” — “  Bread 
and  meat  for  the  poor  prisoners,” — Rock 
Samphire,” — “  A  Ha.ssock.  for  your  Pew,” 
^’Lanthoro  and  candle  lights,  <$-c. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  VATICAN. 

This  evening  we  went  to  the  Sistine  chapel 
to  hear  the  music.  It  was  rather  late  when 
we  got  there,  and  for  this  reason,  w  ith  another 
I  more  weighty,  I  was  afraid  i  should  not  gain 
[admission.  None  were  allowed  to  enter  un- 
1  less  they  were  in  full  dress,  and  1  unfertiinate- 
ly  left  my  small  clothes  at  Leghorn.  However 
I  pressed  through  the  crowd,  near  the  cin  le 
of  Swiss  guards,  who  stood  with  their  haib«>rts 
around  the  door — A  great  many  were  refused 
on  account  of  tlieir  dress  ;  but  one  of  the  mar-- 
ters  of  ceremonies,  either  being  deceived  by 
my  tight  pantaloons, or  thinking  they  came  und¬ 
er  the  rule,told  me  to  enter.  There  were  so 
many  before  me,  that  1  could  not  get  near 
enough  to  see  any  thing.  The  vesper*  were 
sung  in  plain  chant,  and  with  unusual  dullness. 
T'he  {irincipal  object  of  expectation  was  the 
celebrated  .V/iierere  by  the  Allegri  At  length 
when  the  psalms  were  finished,  and  ail  the 
lights  were  extinguished,  the  choir  commenc¬ 
ed — Oh  !  it  was  like  the  ravishing  harmony  of 
Heaven,  if  we  could  .suppose  that  the  plaintive 
voice  of  supplication  were  heard  there.  It 
thrilled  my  whole  frame,  and  brought  tears  in 
my  eyes, and  kept  them  there  for  many  minutes. 
Such  tendeiuess,  such  melody,  such  unison, 
such  power  and  compass  of  voice,  I  did  not 
suppose  possible  in  human  beings.  The  tones 
were  as  new  as  the  effect. 

The  Miserere  has  now  oeen  sung  in  the  Sis- ! 
tine  cha(>el,  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  Holy 
[  Week  for  one  hundred  and  seienty  years-  It 
is  thought  that  the  extraordinary  charms  of 
this  music  are  not  so  much  owing  to  the  piece 
itself,  as  to  the  traditionary  graces  which  have 
been  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  an¬ 
other.  But  neither  these  improvements, which 
are  so  arbitrary  as  to  be  subject  to  perpetual 
change  and  so  erane*cent  as  scarcely  to  be  re¬ 
tained,  nor  the  long  preparatiun  required  of  all 
who  take  a  part  in  it  could  account  lor  the  ov¬ 
erwhelming  eff'ect  of  the  Miserere  were  not 
the  composition  divine.  They  are  the  breath¬ 
ings  of  Allegri's  own  soul, repeated  in  softened 
and  dying  echoes. 

March  SO.  On  good  Friday  we  visited  the 
church  of  St.  John  Lateran.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Conatanline,  though  every  trace 
of  its  antiijuitjr  is  lost  lu  modern  alteratious. 


While  we  were  walking  through  it,  exam¬ 
ining  the  different  parts  our  ears  were  saluted 
with  such  sweet  and  enchanting  sounds,  that 
curiosity  was  suspended;  and  it  was  not  till  this 
delightful  service  was  over,  which  went  to  the 
heart,  that  we  could  attend  to  what  merely 
pleased  the  eye.  The  music  was  neither  so 
plaintive,  nor  so  powerful  as  the  Miserere  of 
the  Vatican^  though  nothing  could  surpass  it  in 
melody,  in  execution,  and  in  its  soft  and  subdu¬ 
ing  influence  over  the  feeling*.  The  notes 
came  upon  us  through  the  long  aisles,  in  such 
mellowed  (ones,  and  with  such  a  ebarm  and  ef¬ 
fect, as  cannot  oe  conceived  by  those  who  have 
not  beard  Italian  voices  in  the  noblest  of  chur¬ 
ches.  Tour  through  Italy. 


MU.SIC  AS  A  PCaSUtT  FOR  MEN. 

To  the  Editor  oj  the  Mutual  Meriete. 

Sir — T’lie  observation  ot  one  of  my  daugh¬ 
ters  that  ’H  had  said  a  great  deal  npon  the  mu¬ 
sical  education  of  females,  but  that  I  had  left 
the  question  untouched  as  it  regards  men 
(to  compare  great  thing*  with  small)  places  me 
in  the  condition  of  John  Milton,  when  asked 
what  he  had  to  say  concerning  Paradise  Re¬ 
gained.  I  have  thu*  been  agreeably  constrain¬ 
ed  to  give  the  subject  some  consideration. 

About  five  and  thirty  years  ago  my  father 
entertained  two  prejudices  concerning  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  study  of  music,  which  were  not 
easil’  to  be  removed,  which  were  very  com¬ 
mon  at  that  time  of  day.and  which  concentrate 
1  believe,  all  (hat  ha*  been  advanced  against 
tbi  instruction  of  young  men  in  music.  The 
fiist  was,  that  performance  upon  an  instru 
'>)i;at.  is  derogatory  to  character,  both  as  be- 
CHW«t.(a  man  and  a  gentleman.  The  notion,  1 
believe,  was  gathered  from  that  courtly  pan- 
dar  to  vice  and  effeminacy,  Lord  Chesterfield, 
who  has  put  into  bis  book  some  recommonda- 
tioB  to  his  800  not  to  stick  a  fiddle  under  bis 
chin”  The  second  was,  the  not  absolutely 
unfounded  opinion  that  the  cultivation  of  mu¬ 
sic  leads  to  dissolute  habits  and  association  with 
dissolute  companiont. 

Since  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
the  value  of  intellectual  pursuits  and  pleasures 
is  so  much  better  understood  that  I  should  al¬ 
most  feel  an  apology  was  necessai  j  for  com 
hating  these  obsolete  objections,  were  there 
not  instances  to  which  they  still  apply  partially. 
The  inspired,  need  neither  counsel  nor  admo¬ 
nition.  They  who  enjoy  music  a*  a  rational 
delight,  and  who  pursue  it  as  a  branch  of  ele¬ 
gant  sciea<^,'''in  want  no  verbal  demon-  f  tiog 
of  its  accompanying  benefit  ;  but  these  are 
yet  only  a  portion,  though  perhaps  a  more 
than  equal  portion  of  the  educated  classes.- 
They,  however,  will  feel  with  me  that  the 
more  widely  the  participation  of  this  under 
standing  is  diffused,  the  further  will  innocent, 
yet  li^  gratification,  united  with  moral  ex 
cellence  extend.  All  our  occupations  ought 
to  be  regarded  with  a  view  to  this  grand 
object  of  hnman  existence. 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  our  pleasures  have  not  on¬ 
ly  become  more  domestic  and  more  dependent 
upon  the  choice  of  such  employments  as  are 
alike  interesting  to  both  sexes,  but  ourchanoo 
of  happiness  is  increased  is  proportion,  as  we 
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are  taugl  t  to  draw  our  cotnmoa  gratidcation 
from  a  common  source.  'I'o  this  intent,  it  ap- 
I  pears  necessary  to  elevate,  to  dignify,  and  to 
augment  the  hardihood  of  the  female  oiiml,  at 
the  same  time  tliat  we  endeavor  occasionally 
to  mollify  the  roughness  or  relax  the  severity 
of  masculine  thought  and  enterprise.  Such  I 
consider  to  be  the  true  definition  of  refinement 
as  it  applies  to  the  principle  and  practice  of  the 
education  of  both  sexes. 

The  days  of  a  man  must  be  devoted  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  affairs,  consequently  his  preparatori 
exercises  and  studies  ought  to  be  of  a  kind  to 

I  confer  knowledge,  habits  of  attention  and  re> 
search,  powers  of  reasoning  and  of  speaking, 
equanimity,  and  activity.  These  fit  him  for 
I  the  graver  tasks  of  life.  But  it  is  no  less  im- 
I  portant  to  his  own  happiness  and  to  the  happi- 

Iness  of  those  with  whom  he  is  to  move  in  con- 
cert,  that  his  mind  should  be  opened  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  simple  pleasures,  to  pursuits  pure 
ly  domestic,  and  above  ail,  to  tha*  power  of 
adaptation  which  is  the  faculty  that  best  re¬ 
commends  a  man  to  those  around  him.  Hence 
I  deduce  as  a  just  inference,that  a  study  which 
not  only  confers  great  delight  in  itself  to  the 
student,  but  which  rarely  fails  to  interest  and 
amuse  a  circle,  however  diversified  or  extend¬ 
ed,  which  is  exercised  either  alone  or  with 
others,  and  in  several  ways  is  one  of  the  ac- 
I  qiiisitions  most  desit  able.  If  to  these  be  added, 
that  it  raises  a  low  and  moderates  the  exces- 
I  sesof  a  high  natural  temperament,  that  it  ele¬ 
vates  our  devotion, chastens  our  affections,  ex¬ 
alts  our  feelings,  and  soothes  our  afflictions  ; 

I  that  it  is  a  cheap,  a  gentle,  an  elegant,  and  a 
greatly  varied  exercise  of  mental  capao* 

I  both  as  refttes  to  the  imagination  and  the judg- 
I  ment,  and  that  it  affords  a  test  of  mechanical 
dexterity  and  precision  ;  there  is  not  any  ac¬ 
cessory  circumstance  omitted  that  ought  to 
recommend  and  accomplish  our  desires.  Yet 
1  such  IS  the  accurate  description  of  music  in  its 
!  several  departments,  when  considered  either 
i  as  a  science  or  generally  in  its  practical  effects. 

I  am  either  right  or  wrong  in  my  method  of 
estimating  our  modes  of  happiness.  They  ei¬ 
ther  do  or  do  not  consist  with  a  considerable 
participation  of  our  time  with  the  other  sex. 
It  is  or  it  is  not  essential  to  us  to  possess  the 
power  of  promoting,  enjoying,  heightening, 
and  enlarging  their  gratifications.  I  speak  of 
the  million  of  mankind,  for  according  to  the 
proportion  of  the  power  we  attain,  so  are  we 
htted  to  that  particular  and  highest  species  of 
locial  intercourse  which  springs  from  the  mu¬ 
tual  enjoyment  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 
To  literature  I  give  the  first  place,  because  it 
is  the  most  universal,  but  I  am  not  by  any 
means  so  satisfied  that  the  gratifications  deri¬ 
ved  from  it  are  so  deep-felt  or  so  unmixed  as 
those  we  experience  from  music.  In  convert 
ution  it  is  but  too  common  to  contend  for 
victory  as  well  as  for  truth.  In  music  we 
Surrender  ourselves  up  to  sensations,  and  so 
long  as  we  are  contributing  and  have  an  actual 
share  in  the  pr  ductioii  of  effects,  all  painful 
Sense  of  the  difference  of  talent  is  forgotten 
>nd  lost  in  the  direct  operation  upon  our  sen¬ 
sor.  I  must  observe,  that  I  really  believe 
there  is  an  organic  distinction  between  person'- 
Sensitive  to  the  power  of  sound  and  those  who 


acknowledge  no  pleasure  in  hearing  music. 
Like  all  our  other  senses,  this  faculty  is  sharp¬ 
ened  by  exercise,  but  long  observation  has 
convinced  me  of  the  fact.  Whether  it  be  or 
be  not  seated  in  the  place  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurz- 
beim  have  assigned  to  it,  further  physiologists 
may  perhaps  determine,  hut  that  an  organic 
diflference  exists  1  have  no  manner  of  doubt. 

_ Mtuical  Review. 

■OTICES  09  FCIU'ORHXRS  AlfD  COMFOSCRS  OF  MUSIC. 

The  last  work  of  Dr.  Burney,  wherein  any 
of  the  greater  features  of  musical  performance 
are  traced  with  any  thing  like  extent  or  accu¬ 
racy,  IS  bis  account  of  the  commemmoration  of 
Handel  at  Westminster  Abbey  ;  and  from  this 
book  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  true  amount 
of  the  musical  ability  of  that  day — an  epoch 
just  preceeding  1790,  Amongst  the  singers 
at  this  prodigious  assemblage  of  musicians, 
was  Kubiuelli,  who  was  about  the  last  of  the 
claM  of  evtralt,  that  appeared  in  this  country. 
Every  one  who  is  at  all  conveisant  with  the 
bisturiaus  of  music,  is  aware  of  the  sublime, 
the  pathetic,  and  the  delicate  effects  produceil 
by  this  class  of  singers. 

When  Dr.  Burney  closed  his  own  his- 
I  tory,  (about  which  said  termination  there  are 
by  the  way,  many  manifest  marks  of  a  de¬ 
sire  to  get  what  had  been  so  long  in  hand,  done 
at  last)  the  recollection  of  the  great  school,  as 
It  was  ihen,  and  has  been  since  esteemed, 
(that  of  the  Castrati  and  of  Harpe,  of  Porpora, 
and  the  other  masters  belonging  to  the  early 
part  of  last  century)  though  not  absolutely  ex¬ 
tent,  was  fading  last  away.  • 

At  this  aera,  the  knowledge  of  music  was  far 
less  extensively  diffused  amongst  the  English 
people  than  it  is  at  present.  There  was  a 
marked  line  of  separation  between  the  not  ve¬ 
ry  numerous  body  of  the  supporters  and  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  opera,  and  the  high  concerts, 
and  the  other  classes  of  the  nation.  Ibe 
concert  of  ancient  music  was  a  priTiieged  es- 
tabbsbment.  The  catch  club  gave  life  and  be 
ing  to  our  most  original  style  of  composition, 
but  that  was  loo  limited  to  •  few  noblemen 
gentlemen. 

For  some  duration  ot  time,  from  th*  year 
1786,  when  Mara  first  arrived,  she  fixed,  as  we 
have  said,  the  standard  ol  expression  ;  and  the 
King’s  excessive  partiality  lor  Handel,  which 
led  him  to  reject  all  other  music  but  that  great 
composer's,  directed  her  talents  particularly 
towards  bis  works.  The  Abbey  performances 
practically  illustrated  the  sublimity  of  his  de¬ 
signs,  with  a  dignity  and  force,  that  neither 
the  most  ambitious  aspirations  of  the  author, 
nor  of  his  most  ardent  followers,  durst  have 
anticipated.  The  whole  body  of  judges  were 
then  agreed  in  decreeing  the  loftiest  honors, 
and  the  most  durable  reputation,  to  the  genius 
of  Handel.  All  the  musicians  ot  the  country, 
assembled  to  exalt  and  perpetuate  his  fame. 
This  was  the  point  of  lime,  the  very  moment, 
when  fine  expression  was  at  its  acme;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  same  year  which  was 
marked  by  the  extension  of  the  royal  patron¬ 
age  to  the  ancient  concerts,  introduced  to  the 
public  both  Mara  and  Billingtoo — the  last  sup¬ 
porter,  and  the  first  destroyer  of  the  school  of 
legitimate  vocal  expression,  Blackmood'e  Mag. 


I'iU'i'lCE.S. 


MUSICAL  rjCCITF.MLNT. 

During  the  last  week  we  noticed  the  follow- 
!  ing  Musical  Performances  that  were  to  take 
place  in  the  present  month  of  May. 

.A  Concert  of  Sacred  Music,  by  the  Beetho¬ 
ven  Society,  at  Portland,  (.\le.)  a  grand  Ora¬ 
torio  at  Augusta,  (Geo.)  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  James  Hewitt,  formerly  of  Boston  ;  a  se¬ 
lect  Oratorio  at  Providence,  by  The  Psalloni- 
an  Society,  under  the  direction  of  of  Mr.  Q 
Shaw  ;  a  Grand  Concert  of  Music,  for  the  bene 
fit  of  the  musical  fund  at  Piiiladeipbia  ;  the 
Grand  Oratorio  of ‘The  Creation,’  by  the  Har¬ 
monic  Society  at  Baltimore ;  a  performance 
of  Sacred  music,  by  the  New-llampshire  Mu¬ 
sical  Society,  at  Hanover,  (N.  H.)  and  in  this 
town  a  Concert  of  Insirumenial  and  Vocal  Mu¬ 
sic  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Ostinelli ;  and  the 
Public  Oratorio  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So¬ 
ciety  of  this  Metropolis,  for  the  benefit  of  The 
Howard  Benevolent  Society. 


MORE  NEW  SlNGINU  BOOKS. 

The  “  Wesleyan  Harmony,”  a  compilatioM 
of  choice  tunes  for  public  worship  adapted  to 
the  various  metres  in  the  Methodist  Hymn 
Book  now  in  u-^e,  by  Henry  Little.  Also,  a 
new  Selection  of  Sacred  Music,  consisting  of 
f  nearly  two-hundred  and  fifty  '^Apprcfved  Ptalm 
and  Hymn  Tunet.'"*  from  the  work.s  of  the  most 
esteemed  authors,  by  Samuel  Dyer,  are  just 
published  and  for  sale  bv  Richardson  &  Lord. 

SELF  .ACTING  HARF. 

Lender  this  Maine,  Mosers.  Clement!  &  Co.  of 
Lon<lon,  have  invented  a  new  in.slrument, 
which  18  likely  to  prove  at  once  pleading  and 
useful.  It  woiks  by  barrels,  like  a  barrel  or¬ 
gan  ;  but  the  action  takes  place  on  the  strings 
in  the  manner  of  a  piano  forte,  to  whose  tone 
it  assimulates.  It  is  provkied  with  flutes  and 
a  triangle,  forming  a  complete  hand ;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  requiring  to  be  turned  by  a  handle, 
the  action  is  mechanically  prfwluced,  and  it  only 
requires  to  be  wound  up  occasionally.^ 


HARPEL’s  COMMKMORATIOIf* 

Haydn  was  present  at  the  performance  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  1791,  and  then  heard 
for  the  first  time  the  effect  of  an  orchestra  of 
more  than  a  thousand  performers,  viz : — Vio¬ 
lins  250,  Violas  50,  V'^ioloncellos  50,  Double 
ba«es  ^7,  Drums  8,  Oboes  40,  Bassoons  40, 
Horns  14,  Trumpets  14,  Trombones  12,  Or¬ 
gan  I.  Vocal, — Trebles  160,  Altos 92,  Ten¬ 
ors  155,  basses  15» — total  1077. 

LOflGEVITT  or  DISn.VeUlSHED  MUSICIANS. 

Oeminiani,  80,  and  upwards  ;  Tartini,  do. 
Antoniotto,  do  Leveririge,  90 ;  Mr.  St.  Andre, 
do.  Corelli,  9f  ;  Handel,  75  ;  old  Cervelte,  95 
and  upwards  ;  Hasse,  86  ;  Farinelli,  90  ;  Faus¬ 
tina,  80  ;  Dr  Creighton,  85  ;  Rosingrave,  sen¬ 
ior,  do.  old  Tallis,  do.  several  of  the  Harring¬ 
ton  family,  80  ;  Colonel  Blaythway  te,  do.  the 
elder  Bach,  in  Germany,  do.  Dr.  Child,  01  ; 
Dr.  Blow,  W  ;  Dr.  Holden,  82  ,  Stanly,  70 ; 
Dr.  Ame,  74  ;  Keeble,  73  ;  Dr.  Boyce,  do. 
Sir  John  Hawker,  80. 
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MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 


KOSTON,  SA'ILRDAY,  MAY  12,  1821. 


A.V  ORATORIO  FOR  A  PCBI.IC  C  RARITT. 

The  Handel  and  lla^dn  Socictj,  nith  their  accui- 
tomed  philanthropic  and  benevolent  feclinge,  will 
perforin  a  selection  of  Sacred  Muiic  to-morrow  eve¬ 
ning,  intended  as  an  act  of  charity ,  towards  that  laud¬ 
able  and  highly  meritorious  institution,  The  Howard 
Benevolent  Society.  A  more  exulted  eiilegium  can* 
not  be  bestowed  (ipon  the  science  of  music,  than  the 
general  custom  o(  calling  in  its  aid  towards  expand¬ 
ing  the  heart  in  acts  of  bencticencc. 

As  the  public  may  not  be  generally  acquainted  with 
the  objects  contimplated  by  The  Howard  Benevolent 
Society,  we  subjoin  the  preamble  of  their  Constitution. 

“  Feeling  it  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  be  actively 
engaged  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  our  fellow 
creatures  ;  and  believing  that  hy  administering  to 
tlieir  temporal  necessities,  we  may  not  only  answer 
the  design  of  common  benevolence,  but  m.ay  also  be  j 
happily  instrumental,  in  ths  hands  ofGod,  of  convey-! 
ing  spiritual  instruction  to  their  souls  :  we,  the  sub-  j 
scribers,  do  form  ourselves  into  an  Associatiou  for  the] 
purpose  of  seiirching  out,  and  relieving,  a»  far  as  onrj 
abili^v  will  admit,  such  persons  as  are  deprived  ofj 
health,  anil  svho,  by  tbvir  indigence,  are  denied  the 
comforts  which  their  condition  requires ;  and  also  by  i 
providing  maferi;ds  for  the  employment  of  the  poor! 
to  encourage  habits  of  industry  among  them,  to  ex¬ 
cite  in  their  minds  a  laudable  ambition,  .and  thus  re¬ 
move  those  temptations  to  vice  which  idleness  tends 
to  create,  and  preclude  the  necessity  of  their  receiv¬ 
ing  further  assistance. 

The  objects  which  we  conceive  moit  forcibly  call 
for  our  pecuniary  aid,  are  the  sick  and  the  infirm  ; 
more  especially  of  that  clast  of  onr  fellow  creatures, 
who  not  being  connected  with  any  religious  societv. 
are  in  no  way  benefitted  by  the  provisions  made  in 
most  of  (hem  for  the  relief  of  their  poor.  These,  un¬ 
happy  sufferers  have  only  one  resource,  and  that  is 
lodged  in  the  heart  which  feels  for  human  wretched¬ 
ness  ;  it  is  with  them  who  assiduously  searoh  out  the 
dwellings  of  anxious  poverty,  to  sweeten  with  their 
sympathy  and  assistance,  the  bitter  cup  of  corrosive 
sorrow. 

It  must  produce  real  regret  in  every  bosom  suscept¬ 
ible  of  pity,  to  know  that  many  whose  feelings  .are  as 
keen  as  their  own,  not  only  surfer  the  miseries  of  ex¬ 
treme  penury,  but  are  also  deprived  of  that  attend. 
ai.ee  which  enfeebled  nature  loudly  demands.  It 
will  therefore  be  considered  within  (he  province  of 
tills  Society,  orcasknially  to  watch  with  the  sick, and 
ameliorate  in  this  way  as  much  as  possible  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  helpless  humanity.” 

“It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Standing  Committee 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  applicants,  to  make 
pecuniary  appropriations,  and  to  meet  discretionally 
for  the  transaction  of  such  busine.ss  as  may  require 
their  alteution  ” 

”  To  furnish  employment  for  the  honest  poor, 
the  Committee  may  invest  part  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  not  exceeding  one  third  of  th»  annual  in¬ 
come.  in  niaU'riuis  for  work,  and  in  utensils  for  the 
inannfacture  of  the  same  ;  and  may  employ  an  agent 
or  agents  with  whom  these  materials  shall  be  depos¬ 
ited,  an,l  to  whom  they  may  send  the  poor  for  em- 
ploynunt  ;  and  who  shall  receiie  and  pay  for,  and 
sell  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee,  siieh  ar- 
tieles  as  may  be  mnda  for  (he  Society,  or  such  as 
any  pirson  may  send  to  be  manufactured  for  them- 
sflves  ;  and  who  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of 
(he  same,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Soeieiy.” 

“  No  person  sL&lI  be  furnished  with  work,  who 
•an  go  cut  (0  service,  or  olherwise  earn  a  comfurta-i 


ble  living,  or  who  keep  disorderly  houses ;  and  every 
person  employed  shall  produce  a  recommendation 
from  a  member  of  the  Committee.” 

Tht  follou  ing  forms  a  part  of  the  Regulations  of  this 
Socteftf. 

1  The  cases  of  all  applicants  for  relief  shall  be 
made  known  to  the  committee  before  assistance  is 
granted  on  account  of  tlie  society ;  but  the  committee 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  refund  to  any  of  their  number 
the  amount  they  shall  have  bestowed  upon  such  oh  j 
jects  of  peculiar  distress  as  came  to  their  knowledge  ! 
between  their  meetings,  and  as  in  their  view  requir¬ 
ed  immediate  relief. 

2.  No  applicant  shall  be  assisted  with  cash  on  any 

occasion,  unless  by  a  special  grant  of  the  rommittee*; 
and  no  wood  shall  be  given  except  in  case  of  sickness; 
and  all  persons  furnished  with  emplo_)metit  shall  be 
paid  for  their  work  in  useful  articles  of  proxisioti  or 
clothing,  unless  their  earnings  he  hy  request  especial¬ 
ly  applied  to  the  payment  of  house  rent.  l 

3.  A  sub-committee  of  three  persons  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  furnish  such  materials  and  utensils  for  (In 
employment  of  tlie  poor,  as  the  standing  committee 
shall  direct;  and  to  engage  a  suitable  number  of 
faithful  and  responsible  agenti  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  (•  attend  to  all  the  duties  of  this  dapart- 
ment,  as  expressed  in  the  tenth  article  of  the  Rules 
and  Regnlatians  of  this  society  ;  and  the  sub-corn- 
niittee  shall  fix  the  amount  of  compensations  to  be 
allowed  to  the  agents  for  their  services  ;  and  also  the 
price  to  be  paid  to  the  poor  for  their  work  ;  and  shall 
give  the  agents  necessary  instructions  relative  to  Ike 
disposal  of  the  articles  made  for  account  of  the  so¬ 
ciety. 

4.  The  agents  shall  deliver  materials  to  such  per¬ 
sons  only  as  have  an  order  from  a  member  of  the 
standing  committee,  whicli  erdcr  shall  be  filled  from 
a  printed  blank  as  follows. 

To 

ricase  to  furnish  Mr.  with 

to  be  made  into  and  when 

faithfully  done  and  returned  to  you  give 
credit  for  (he  same,  or  deliver  the  amount  in  provis¬ 
ions  or  clothing  for  account  ef  the  Howard  Benevo¬ 
lent  Society. 

Signed  One  of  the  committee. 

i.  Any  ptr«on  furnished  with  work,  who  shall  be 
known  (u  embezzle  or  withhold  any  article  belonging 
to  the  society,  or  who  shall  apply  their  earnings  to  a 
vicious  purpose,  shall  be  suspended  further  assistance 
till  satisfactory  evidence  of  reformation  be  given  to 
the  committee,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  (he  committee  to  make  these  regulations  dis¬ 
tinctly  known  to  every  person  employed. 

$.  The  bills  of  each  member  of  the  committee 
against  the  society  shall  be  examined  and  approved  by 
the  secretary,  and  presented  to  the  treasurer  before 
each  stated  meeting  of  the  society. 

such  objects,  we  presume  the  humane  and 
charitably  disposed,  will  ftxrtber  the  views  of  this  In¬ 
stitution  by  contributing  their  patronage  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  instance. 

“Here  shall  soft  charity  repair, 

.And  break  the  bonds  of  grief, 

Smooth  the  furrow’d  couch  of  care  ; 

Man  to  man  must  bring  relief.” 


PUBLIC  ORATORIO. 

Tht  profits  arisir^g  Ihtrefrom  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  funds  of  the  Howard  Benevolent  Soeietp. 

A  SELECT  and  occasional  Oratorio,  for  the  a- 
bove  charitable  purpose,  will  be  performed  on 
the  evening  of  the  iSth  inst.  at  Boylston  Hall,  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  commencing  at  half  past 
7  o’clock. 

PART  I. 

ORDER  OF  PERFORMANCE. 

I.ords  Prayer,  An(hem,Dr/imon — ‘Father  thy  word 
is  pa«t,’  Recitative,  King — ‘I  for  his  sake,’  Air,  do. — 
‘But  he  shall  rise,’  Recitative,  do. — ‘The  multitude 
of  Angels,’  Chorus,  do.— -‘O  how  secure  and  blest,. 
Air,  hctlhoven — ‘Here  shall  soft  charity,’  Duett’ 


Boyre — ‘Almighty  God,’  Air  and  Chonis,  Motarl—. 
‘There  were  shepherds,’  Recitative,  Handel— ^ 
luddeidy,’  do.  do. — ‘Glory  to  God,’  Chorus,  do— 
‘.And  Jesus  went  about,’  Recitative,  do, — ‘He  was 
eyes  unto  the  blind,’  Air,  do. — ’Holy  Lord  God  of 
Hosts,*  (^uartetto  and  Chorus,  Mozart, 

PART  II. 

‘In  the  beginning  God  created,’  Recitative,  Haydn 
—‘A  new  created  world,’  Air  and  Chorus,  do— 
‘And  God  said  let  the  earth  bring  forth  livine  crea. 
tnres,’  Recitative,  do. — ‘Now  heaven  in  fullest  glory,* 

Air,  do. — ‘Oil  thee  each  liviuj  soul,’  Chorus,  do. _ 

‘  Achieved  is  (he  glorious  work,’  Chorus,  do. — ‘How 
green  our  f  rtile  pastures  look,’  Handel — ‘Come 
sweet  spring,’  Haydn — ‘\A  here  can  peace  be  found,’ 
DutU,  (words  hr  Mrs.  Rowson,)  Bray — ‘The  Lord 
gave  the  word,’  Chorus,  Hatidtl — ‘Now  the  work, 
Szc.'  Kreitutive  and  Ch<'ru«,  Brelhoren. 

'I'hc  7'rustees  and  Members  on  this  occasion  have 
rrliiiqiiisbed  ilie  |>rivilege  of  introducing  tlieir  friends 
n  i‘.li  their  usual  pass  tickets. 

The  friends  to  this  excell.  nt  charity,  and  (he  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  are  respect¬ 
fully  informed,  that  Tickets  to  (he  above  performance, 
at  one  dollar  each,  may  be  had  at  the  Book-Stores  of 
Col.  S.  11.  Parker,  No  12,  and  Richardson  Si  Lord, 
75,  Comhill  ;  at  the  Music  Store  of  Mr.  Graupner, 
Franklin-street  ;  at  the  stores  of  Tappan  Sc  Mansfield, 
No.  €»,  State-street  ;  Webster  &  Underwood,  No. 
83,  Vlarket-strret  ;  and  Fairbanki  Sc  Loring,  No.  4, 
Union-street ;  and  at  (he  Hall  on  the  evening  of  per¬ 
formance. 


To  the  Members  ef  the  Hoirard  Bmerolent  Soriety. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  having  obligingly 
offered  to  give  an  Oratorio  for  the  benefit  of  your  se- 
ciely  and  its  objects,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that 
the  occasion  furnishes  to  yon  end  the  public,  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  manifesting  continued  confidence  in  the 
immediate  government  of  the  society,  and  of  aiding 
in  the  attainments  of  its  purpose  in  a  very  efficient 
roa’^n’r  at  a  trifling  expencc. 

behalf  of  its  numerous  and,  meritorious  objects 
we  beg  leave  to  solicit  your  attcudance  at  (he  Orato¬ 
rio,  and  ask  your  personal  aid  in  procuring  the  atten¬ 
dance  of  the  friends  of  this  institution. 

GEO.  SULLIVAN,  "I  Soliciting  C»tn^ 

RALPH  WEBSTER,  fmitlee  of  the 

STEPHEN  FAIRBANKS,  I  Howard  Benere- 
JONATHAN  CARLETON,  )  lent  Society. 


rORTHK  RUTERPEIAD. 

Obsertations  occasioned  on  hearing  two  Sisters  with 
unequal  roices,  sing  Mr.  Shaw's  duett 
things  fair  and  bright  ” 

The  human  voice  may  be  denominated  an  instm- 
ment,  capable  of  producing  the  most  delightful  and 
affecting  sounds,  it  is  a  gift  from  Providence,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  nature  is  owing  to  no  merit  of  tfaa 
possessor,  therefore  to  say  that  a  person  is  a  fin# 
singer,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  or  she  may 
have  a  fine  voice,  would  he  as  absurd  as  to  say  a 
roan  is  good  because  he  has  great  strength.  If  th* 
voice  is  pleasing  and  expressive,  it  is  good,  but  if  th# 
tones  are  produced  in  an  unnatural  manner,  it  >* 
consequently  imperfect,  where  nature  has  supplied 
good  materials,  the  application  of  them  is  easy. 

The  first  thing  requisite,  is  to  place  the  voice  at 
the  back  part  of  the  throat,  as  is  dene  in  prenouno- 
ing  the  vowel  A  in  the  word  all.  This  will  give  that 
fullness  of  tone,  which  constitutes,  what  the  Italians 
call,  a  race  di  petto,  and  will  at  the  same  time,  bring 
the  vocal  organs  into  the  position  most  proper  for 
acquiring  a  correct,  and  rapid  execution.  A  second 
position  may  be  formed  by  means  of  the  same  vowel 
as  pronounced  in  the  word  art,  and  a  third,  upon  tb* 
sound  ef  the  dipthong  ea  in  (he  word  Earth. 

AVhcu  a  facility  ef  ticctiUon  is  these  three  pe** 
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(ionf  haa  been  acquired,  the  pupil  maj  proceed  to 
the  oie  of  words,  in  the  utterance  of  which  he  will 
frequently  find  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  which  goo<l  speaking  would  dictate  in  or¬ 
der  to  preserve  a  suitable  breadth  of  tone. 

As  consonants  have  a  tendency  to  shut  up  the 
mouth,  they  should  have  no  more  stress  laid  on  them 
than  is  necessary  to  an  intelligibU  and  clear  articu¬ 
lation,  taking  care  never  to  introduce  them,  till  the 
time  of  the  note  which  they  finish  is  expired. 

In  singing,  the  managament  of  the  breath  should 
iot  be  let  out  to*  fast  ;  husband  it  well,tbe  loudness 
ef  the  tone  does  not  depend  upon  the  quantity  of| 
breath  you  afford  to  any  given  note  or  note*.  Never 
begin  a  passage  with  your  lungs  empty,  but  always 
fill  the  chest  moderately  full  of  wind  at  the  coinm*nc- 
nent  of  a  passage,  and  whenever  an  opportunity  oc¬ 
curs,  imbibe  as  much  breath  as  possible,  and  keep 
the  throat  expanded.  Standing  erect  to  sing  is  al¬ 
ways  to  be  preferred,  the  head  rather  high,  with  your 
ihauMers  back  and  the  chest  open,  this  position 
keeps  the  passage  cf  the  voice  free  and  unobstructed 
from  its  seat. 

Singing  in  the  throat  is  occasioned  by  making  a 
kind  of  tone  which  conveys  to  the  hearer,  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  there  exists  a  swelling  there  ;  the  Italians 
ting  with  a  smiling  mouth,  and  hold  guttural  singing 
in  utter  abhorrence.  They  who  sing  frrmulcus/y, 
fail  egrcgiously  as  to  the  true  Portamento^  or  sus¬ 
taining  power,  without  which  even  a  good  voice,  and 
a  good  ear,  will  not  lead  to  excellence. 

The  different  quality  of  tones  in  the  human  voice, 
arise  from  various  causes,  as  the  fibres  See,  which  vi¬ 
brate  and  produce  seund,are  more  delicate  or  strone; 
a  difference  in  the  formation  of  the  mouth,  or  larynx 
or  any  other  parts  of  the  vocal  organs.  Some  voices 
are  clear  and  shrill,  others  have  more  the  nature  of 
reeds,  hence  is  the  reason  of  the  different  power  of 
Toicei,  in  regard  to  strength,  compass, pitch,  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  tone.  All  persons  feel  equally  the  energy  of 
speaking  sounds,  in  proportion  to  their  sensibility  ; 
but  there  are  many  persons  of  excellent  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  other  respects,  who  cannot  be  made  to  un¬ 
derstand,  so  as  to  give  true  utterance  to  musical 
sounds  ;  this  perhaps  may  arise  from  some  inequali¬ 
ty  in  the  fibres  of  the  ear,  which,  in  Uiat  ease  must 
convey  disproportionate  sensations  to  the  mind.  VVe' 
hsre  only  to  add,  that  music  taken  in  an  enlarged 
view,  is  a  noble  and  useful  science,  and  leads  to  an 
tnqiiiry  into  the  nature  of  the  passions,  and  in  what 
manner  they  may  be  affected  by  sounds. 

The  aforegoing  remarks  are  n*t  intended  to  have  a 
personal  application,  but  are  the  result  of  considera- 
tiots  upon  the  inequalities  to  be  met  with  in  .the 
i  •  rnoture  of  the  human  voice.  ***. 

KKW  IMFROVEMEIVT  FOR  THE  PlAW»  FORTE. 

An  invention  has  recently  been  perfected  for  tum- 
kt  over  the  leaves  of  music  by  the  foot  instead  of  the 
liand.  The  machine  for  this  purpose  consists  of  five 
distinct  movements.  The  Jint  cf  them  turns  the 
leaf;  the  second  turns  it  back,  when  a  Pa  Cnpai* 
ftquirtd  ;  the  third  secures  the  second  leaf  while  the 
is  turned  ;  the  fourth  shifts  the  second  leaf  in 
be  place  of  the  first — and  the  fifth  action  is  it*  re- 
I'm  of  itself  to  take  the  second  leaf  over.  The 
•liole  apparatus  is  fouud  within  the  piano  forte,  and 
■  oalf  seen  whea  it  is  vacd. 
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FOR  TBS  BCTBRPEIAD. 

■—  Continued, 

My  dear  Nancy, 

As  my  visit  is  acoidentally  prolonged,  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  gratify  the  request  in  your  letter  which 
1  received  yesterday,  and  give  you  some  notion  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  its  buildings,  Sic,  Now  I  have  no 
Gazetteer-talents,  and  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Worces¬ 
ter  or  Dr.  Morse  will  ever  quote  any  thing  I  shall 
write.  Yet  as  1  am  bound  to  please  y*u  whenever 
I  can,  I  shall  send  you  a  few  notices. 

When  I  take  a  birds-eyc  view  of  the  whole  town,  I 
I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  a  Camel  epratcUng, 
with  a  long  neck,  not  the  straightest,  and  humps  here 
and  there  all  along  its  back  bone,not  omitting  Copps- 
hill  at  the  rump,  or  Fort-hill  at  the  left  hip.  These 
hill*  are  not  quite  so  celebrated  as  the  famous  hills  of 
Rome,  though  Mount  Vernon  may  claim  tome  affin¬ 
ity  to  the  Capitoline-llill,  if  not  to  the  Jt/ons  Saeer. 
Patriot  speculators  have  left  half  their  western  work 
iindene. 

Both  the  public  and  private  edifices,  like  Kennil- 
worth  Castle,  show  the  architecture  of  all  ages. 

Faueuil  Hall,  the  celebrated  “  cradle  of  liberty 
since  the  young  Hercules  strangled  the  BritUhSnakes 
who  sought  to  kill  him  there,  has  been  much  enlarged 
and  therefore  lost  much  of  its  local  associations. 

The  Alas  House  domiciles  its  tenants  in  a  better 
edifice  than  half  the  inhabitants  live  in. 

The  State  House  has  been  so  often  described,  I 
must  refer  yon  to  the  printed  accounts. 

The  Court  House  is  said  to  be  a  convenient  build- 
I  ing,  but  its  sunken  exterior  gives  no  pleasure  to  my 
:  eye,  and  as  they  never  convict  men  there  of  murder 
I  for  killing  women,  its  appearance  excites  no  venera¬ 
tion  in  my  mind. 

The  Theatn  is  dull  outside,  bat  elegant  within. 

The  Churches  deserve  more  detail  ;  and  I  hope  it 
may  not  be  thought  irreverent  to  find  fault  with  the 
outside  of  the  buildings. 

The  Park-street  Church  should  not  have  touched 
the  adjacent  dwelling  bouses.  It  should  have  been 
’“«/  apart"  for  religions  purposes.  It  would  be  an 
odd  occurrence  to  have  a  gay  ball  on  one  side  of 
the  partition  wall,  and  a  grave  and  serioas  lecture  on 
the  other,  both  going  on  at  the  same  time.  You 
might  easilv  imagine  its  exterior  to  be  the  head  of  a 
brick  rope  walk,  with  a  steeple  for  the  fiag-staff,  to 
display  the  star-spangled  banner  on  St.  Catharine's 
day. 

The  inside  of  the  Chape]  pleases  me  much.  This 
building  has  remained  the  same  while  its  proprietors 
have  changed  every  thing  else  but  its  tenanted  eem- 
etry.  If  I  wore  not  ashamed  of  a  pun,  I  should  say 
its  modern  doctrine  and  discipline  differ  as  much 
from  its  ancient,  as  an  independent  FREE-MAN  does 
from  a  religious  Roya’ist.  The  Chappelites  have  al¬ 
so  ehanged  their  KINGLY  title  to  a  STONE  one. 

St.  Paul's  is  remarkable  for  resembling  a  Heathen 
Temple  outside,  for  having  the  most  elegant  interior, 
for  having  the  richest  pastor  in  town,  (a  most  excel¬ 
lent,  learned  and  pious  one  too)  and  for  having  no  | 
poor. 


In  the  plan  of  Dr.  Channing's  Church,  there  is  aii 
affectation  of  being  thought  old,  the  wit  of  which  we 
girls  cannot  understand.  A  new  Gothic  Church  in 
modern  times  is  like  one  of  our  beaux  exhibiting  a 
V'andal  dress  in  a  fashionable  ball  room. 

The  Octagon  church,  at  Church  Green,  is  too  full 
of  angles  for  me.  I  like  nothing  angular.  The  build¬ 
ing  looks  as  if  it  was  intended  merely  to  ballast  the 
steeple. 

I  should  like  to  take  up  the  North  Church,  belli 
and  all,  and  place  them  near  the  State  House.  I  ad¬ 
mire  the  whole  of  that  building,  and  am  delighted 
when  its  belfry  chimes  in  the  merry  Christmas  tide. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  Catholic 
ChBrch,  but  the  Nunnery  attached  to  it.  Muck 
I  alarm  and  some  ill  nature  were  excited  when  the 
nuns  arrived  and  took  possession  ;  but  when  it  was 
discovered  that  proselytism  was  not  intended,  and 
that  the  establishment  of  a  harmless  school  for  Cath- 
olio  children  was  the  object,  all  prejudice  vanished. 

I  cannot  notice  all  the  places  of  public  worship, 
some  of  which  are  very  plain  ;  nor  shall  I  particular¬ 
ize  the  private  bouses.  There  is  great  variety  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  a  vast  majoriiy  of  which  is  in  bad  taste. 
Within  a  few  years  some  very  splendid  mansions 
bare  been  erected,  and  tbe  town  seems  to  be  in  a 
progress  of  rebuilding,  as  many  old  edifices  are  annu¬ 
ally  taken  down  ahd  replaced  by  superior  ones.  la 
shops  and  stores,  and  wharves, no  city  of  equal  pop- 
|ulationcan  vie  with  Boston.  Comb  ill-street,  thoogk 
nothing  elegant  would  be  conjectured  from  such  a 
rustic  name  ;  and  Market-street,  also  a  vulgar  name, 
contain  many  beautiful  shops,  filled  with  all  possible 
variety  of  rich  merchandize. 

There  are  many  delightful  promenades  in  Boitoa^ 
particularly  the  flaall,  and  the  desire  of  health  and 
pleasure  has  made  most  of  the  ladies  pedestrians.  A 
large  sum  has  been  subscribed  for  a  new  Circus,  and 
Mr.  Roulstone  intends  to  convert  as  many  of  this  ele¬ 
gant  Infantry  as  he  can  into  equestrians.  What  with 
horse  and  foot,  t^  ladies  expect  to  do  the  next  cam¬ 
paign,  I  oannot  tdl ;  but  I  think  the  beaux  will  not 
be  able  to  withstand  the  onset,  and  many  bachelors 
will  be  made  captive  before  the  season  is  over. 

With  all  the  irregularity  of  tbe  streets  and  archi¬ 
tecture  in  Boston,  I  love  the  place  still,  imd  I  shall 
leave  it  next  week  with  regret.  Tbe  hospitality  of 
its  inhabitants,  the  good  sense  which  regulates  tbek 
intercourse,  the  moral  and  religious  habits  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  them,  the  good  feslings  and  bebevolenco 
which  seem  to  be  indigenous  here,  and  the  many 
friends  who  have  made  my  visit  agreeable  and  happy, 
will  live  in  grateful  remembrance  as  long  as  mj 
memory  exists. 

I  have  ten  thousand  particulars  for  your  ear  when 
we  meet.  Until  then,  adieu.  HELEN. 

Mai/  10. 

A  mother's  advke. 

“O,  my  curly  headed  boy  !  remember  your  poor 
mother's  last  words  :  let  others  fear  their  foes,  you, 
my  sweet  innocent,  beware  only  of  your  friends  : — 
Then  in  convulsive  agony,  she  clasped  me  to  her 
breast,  laid  down  her  heud,  and  died." 

FATIXNCB. 

The  showiest  caterpillar  must  become  a  chrysalis 
ere  it  can  soar  a  butterHy. 
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FLEASUBf  OP  A  MARRIKO  ITATB.  j 

Fourth  blitt  of  Matrimony. 

It  it  the  only  money  making  ttate  /  At  this  jou 
•fe  a  smile  brightening  on  the  face  of  the  Bachelor. 
^^Egad"  quoth  be,  '^prove  but  thal^  and  I'm  your 
man.  Many  a  good  day  ago  ih^ould  I  hate  been  mar¬ 
ried,  but  wot  afraid  I  tca$  able  to  maintain  a  teife. 

Maintain  a  wife  !  Citizen  Bachelor,  you  mistake 
the  matter  quite.  The  Creator  did  not  send  the  la* 
dies  here  to  be  your  pensioner!  but  your  help  mates. 
And  many  a  family  do  I  know,  now  in  easy  circum¬ 
stances,  that  would  long  e'er  this,  have  been  on  the 
parish,  had  It  not  been  for  the  virtues  ofthepe/^uoo/r. 

And  as  for  you,  young  sparks,  who  are  pleased  to 
think  of  a  wife  as  an  elegant  play  thing,  intended  on* 
ly  to  dress  and  dance,  nsit  and  spend  mony,  please  to 
look  at  the  following  picture  of  a  good  wife,  drawn 
by  the  pencil  of  Solomon,  (with  a  touch  or  two  of  an 
American  brush,)  Prov.  xxxi.  * 

Verse  10.  Behold  a  virtuous  woman  for  her  price 
u  above  rubies. 

12.  She  riseth  with  the  day  and  prepareth  break¬ 
fast  for  her  household  ;  yea  before  the  sun  is  risen  she 
hath  her  maidens  at  work. 

13.  She  seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  layeth  her 
hand  willingly  to  the  spindle,  while  her  right  band 
merrily  tumeth  the  wheel* 

14.  She  looketh  well  to  the  way  of  her  family,  ami 
eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 

15.  She  regardeth  not  the  snow,  for  her  household 
are  clothed  in  feamaught. 

16.  By  her  much  industry  her  cheek.*  are  made 
ruddy  like  the  rose  of  Sharon  ;  yea,  her  nerves  are 
strengthened,  so  that  when  she  heareth  talk  of  the  hy* 
(terics,  she  marveleth  thereat. 

17.  Her  house  is  the  habitation  of  neatness,  so 
that  the  heart  of  her  husband  is  refreshed  when  he  en- 
tereth  into  her  chamber. 

18.  She  maketh  6ne  lii^n  and  srlleth  it,  and  de- 
livereth  much  cloth  to  the  merchants. 

19.  Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates  by  the 
fim-ness  of  his  apparel,  for  she  maheth  him  cloathing 
of  silk  and  purple. 

SO.  Her  turkey  coraelh  in  plenteously  in  his  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  fat  duck,  3’ca  also  the  green  goose  is  oft  j 
times  seen  self-basted  at  her  spit.  j 

21 .  Her  poultry  multiplieth  exceedingly  in  the  j 
land,  even  as  the  blaok  birds  in  the  eornfleld  for  mul¬ 
titude,  so  that  she  feedeth  her  household  daintily  on 
chicken  pies. 

22.  llerkine  is  fat,  and  well  favoured,  they  know 
not  the  hollow  horn,  for  while  the  winter  is  yet  afar 
off  she  provideth  them  an  house  ;  their  rack  is  filled 
with  hay,  and  their  manger  lacketh  no  food,  hence 
her  dairy  is  stored  with  milk,  and  her  firkins  with 
choice  butter. 

23.  Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed,  her 
husband  also,  and  he  praiselh  her. 

24.  She  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days 
of  her  life. 

Now  citizen  Bachelor,  will  you  any  longer  talk 
ab  out  miintaining  such  a  wife  as  this  !  And  such  a 
wift  every  good  ^irl  in  America  will  make,  if  married 
the  lad  of  her  heart.  WiiKMS. 


Comm  unieated 

SERIBS  ox  LBTTBRS  FROM  A  OBHTLEMAN  TO 
LAOT. 

AXTTER  3. 

Of  all  the  circumstances  which  serve  to  gild  the  re¬ 
gion  of  mortal  existence  with  the  sunbeams  of  (elici- 
ty,  Hope,’*  or  the  prospect  of  futurity,  is  the  most 
abundant  source  of  delight. 

“  True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallows  wings 
Kings  it  makes  Oods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings." 
No  situation  in  life  however  -  desperate,  no  sorrow 
however  poignant,  no  misery  however  depressing, 
but  looking  forward  to  the  future,  will  dispel  the 
gloom,  aad  cause  felicity  to  dawn  upon  our  prospects. 
How  much  then,  will  ''hope"  cheer  ns  when  he  comes 
to  the  mind  that  is  not  weighed  down  with  care,  but 
has  leisure  and  opportunity  to  receive  bis  vissions  in 
all  their  splendour. 

**The  wretch  condemned  with  life  to  part 
Still,  still,  on  "hope"  relies. 

And  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart 
Bids  expectation  rise. 

I  Hope  like  the  glimmering  tapers  light 
Adorns  and  cheers  the  way, 

!  And  still  as  darker  grows  the  night 
j  Emits  a  brighter  ray." 

And  can  any  one  for  a  moment  imagine  that  roan  is 
doom'd  only  to  misery  in  this  life,  while  the  Almigh¬ 
ty  has  given  him  such  a  companion  as  hope,  to  cheer 
ail  his  steps,  and  lead  him  to  the  temple  of  felicity. 
In  comparison  of  hope,  all  our  ether  passions  are  dark 
and  obscure  ;  she  the  daughter  ef  im.igination,  and 
•  he  mother  of  ecstacy,  imparts  happiness  without  al¬ 
loy,  and  exhilerates  the  heart  without  impairing  the 
understanding. 

"Hope,  of  all  passions,  most  befriends  us  herP, 
Passions  of  prouder  name  befriends  us  less, 

Joy  has  her  tears,  and  transports  has  her  death. 
Hope,  like  a  cordial,  innocent  though  strong 
Man's  heart  at  once  inspirits  and  serenes. 

Nor  makes  him  pay  his  wisdom  for  his  joys  ; 

'Tis  all  our  present  state  ran  safely  be.  F, 

Health  to  the  frame,  and  vigour  to  the  mind, 

A  joy  attempered,  a  chastised  delight  ; 

Like  the  fair  summer  evening,  mild  and  sweet, 

^Tis  man's  full  cup,  his  Paradise  below." 

Milton  thus  describes  the  marriage  stale. 

How  happy  they,  the  happiest  of  their  kind 
Whom  gentle  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
Their  beait  |  'h^ir  fortunes,  and  their  beings  b?on4, 
‘Tis  not  the  coarser  tie  of  human  laws 
Unnatural  oft,  and  foreign  to  the  mind 
That  brings  their  peace,  but  harmony  itself 
Attuning  all  their  pa.<sions  into  love 
Where  friendship  full  exerts  her  softest  pow'r 
Perfect  esteem,  enlivened  by  desire 
Ineffable  and  sympathy  of  soul. 

Thought  meeting  thought,  and  will  preventing  will 
With  boundle.ss  confidence,  for  naught  but  love, 
(’an  answer  love,  and  render  bliss  secure 
Till  evening  comes  at  last,  serene  and  mild 
When  after  the  long  vernal  day  of  life 
Enamour'd  more,  as  more  remembrance  swells 
With  many  a  proof  of  recollected  love 
Together  down  they  sink  in  social  sleep 
Together  freed,  their  gentle  spirits  fly 
To  tcenes,  w  here  love  and  blits  immortal  reign." 


FOR  THV  BUTBRPBIAB. 

Stolen  Extracts  from  brother  Jim's  journal  of  his 
opinions. 

My  sitter,  after  reading  Kenilworth,  regretted  that 
the  had  not  lived  "in  the  golden  days  of  good  queen 
Best,"  I'he  absurdity  of  this  with  was  so  maaifest, 
that  I  could  not  refrain  from  ridiculing  her  folly,  and 
we  were,  by  degrees  led  into  a  serious  discussion  up¬ 
on  the  comparative  happiness  of  mankind  in  that  age 
and  in  the  present  one.  "  Olden  time,'*  has  had 
many  advocates,  and  the  further  back  we  go,  the 
more  lavish  have  the  praises  of  men  been,  the  golden 
age  was  the  most  remote  — then  the  silver — the  brats 
— and  at  last  came  the  iron  times-  There  is  more  e( 
fancy  than  truth  in  these  descriptions.  Life  has  been 
burthensome  in  all  ages,  and  history  is  a  mirror  that 
presents  but  one  half  of  an  object  to  the  view,  and 
that  the  most  flattering.  If  we  look  back  upon  our 
own  experience,  the  periods  of  infancy  and  youth 
seem  delightful ;  their  pleasures  are  recollected,  and 
their  disquietudes  and  vex^ions  forgotten.  Tct 
there  is  none  ef  us  either  ladies  or  gentlemen,  who 
would  live  our  lives  over  again  in  the  same  scenes 
with  the  same  emotions,  and  under  the  same  circum* 
i^tanoes.  As  1  think  at  present,  instead  of  wishing  I 
had  lived  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time.  I  should  prefer 
to  live  in  the  world  at  some  future  period — in  the 
twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth  century.  A  few  hun- 
years  have  made  such  astonishing  alteratious  in  the 
world,  the  march  of  civil  and  religious  improvement 
is  so  firm  and  progressive,  the  increase  of  knowledge 
the  discoveries  constantly  making  in  the  terra  incog¬ 
nita  of  science,  and  the  amelioration  of  human  suffer¬ 
ings,  which  the  present  age  has  witnessed,  give  such 
an  earnest  of  future  advantages,  that,  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  striking  prophesies  relating  to  the  ages  to 
come,  we  may  rationally  expect  the  condition  of 
mankind  five  or  six  hundred  years  hereafter  will  be 
much  better  than  it  ever  yet  has  been. 

Mr.  Burke  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  panegyr¬ 
ists  of  past  time.  "The  age  of  chivalry,  said  be,  is 
cone.  That  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calcula¬ 
tors  has  succeeded,  and  the  glery  ef  Europe  is  extin¬ 
guished  forever.  Never,  never  more,  shall  we  behold 
that  generous  loyality  to  rank  or  sex,  that  proud  sub¬ 
mission,  that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination 
of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  it¬ 
self,  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The  unbought 
grace  ol  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse 
of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise  is  gone. 
It  IS  gone,  that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity 
of  honor,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  in- 
s(>ired  courage  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  en* 
nohled  whatever  it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  it¬ 
self  lost  half  its  evil,  by  loosing  all  its  grossneii. 
This  mixed  system  of  opinion  and  sentiment  bad  its 
origin  iu  the  ancient  chivalry  ;  but  now  all  is  to  be 
changed.  All  the  plea^-ing  illusions,  which  made 
power  gentle,  and  obedience  liberal,  whivh  hariiionii- 
fd  the  different  shades  of  life,  and  which,  bj  a  bland 
assimulation, incorporated  into  politics  the  sentiments 
wbieh  beautify  and  soften  private  society,  are  to  be 
dissolved  by  this  new  conquering  empire  of  light  and 
reason.  On  this  scheme  of  things,  a  king  is  but  a 
man,  a  queen  is  but  a  woman  ;  a  woman  is  but  aa 
animal,  and  an  animal  not  of  the  highest  order. 
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All  hoioaice  paid  to  the  »ex  in  fctneral  as  such,  and 
without  distinct  views  is  to  be  regarded  as  rotuance 
and  folly.” 

flotwithftanding  the  efTcct  of  this  fine  paMage,  I 
tm  quite  of  opinion  with  some  later  writers,  who  thus 
gaily  express  themselves. 

^'We  have  often  congratulated  ourselves  on  having 
flourished  after  the  extinction  of  chivalry, the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  empire  of  ghosts,  and  the  introduction 
al  potatoes  into  this  Island.  We  never  could  have 
endured  a  shirt  of  mail,  and  we  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  hsving'heen|oblifed  to  scale  one  of  those  immeasura- 
bls  horses  that  used  to  carry  the  knights  of  old.  The 
luxury  of  being  negligently  dressed,  of  lying  diffused 
all  day  over  a  sofa,  was  then  unknown — and  gentle* 
men  sat  down  to  rest  themselves  in  those  days  un* 
der  about  two  cwt.  of  iron.  We  suspect,  too,  that 
good  eating  and  drinking  were  then  in  their  infancy. 
Short  were  the  strides  which  cookery  had  made. — 
Gentlemen  assailed  beeves  that  came  out  of  the  kit* 
chen  just  as  they  went  in,  with  the  slight  alteration 
of  roasting ;  and  we  may  judge  of  their  «kill  in  liquids 
from  this  fact,  that 

‘They  drank  the  red  wine  throngh  the  helmet  barred.’ 
That  satisfactory  and  satisfying  sni.ick  of  the  lips 
which  now  ratifies  a  rummer,  was  then  smothered  in 
metal~and  there  was  no  room  for  that  sympathetie 
communication  between  mind  and  mind,  which  good 
cheer  now  a  days  spreads  over  a  party  assembled  at 
a  rump  and  doxen.  Such,  we  conceive,  were  the 
chief  drawbacks  from  human  happineas  during  the 
age  of  chivalry.  To  these,  no  doubt, might  be  added 
that  eternal  skirmishing  so  incompatible  with  the  pos* 
leMioB  of  a  sound  skin,  and  the  annual  rape,  murder 
and  arson  of  our  wires,  children,  and  houses. 

All  this  must  have  been  nncomfortable  enough  ; 
but,  in  our  apprehension,  a  trifle  in  comparison  to  that 
constant  state  of  tear  in  which,  we  frankly  confess, 
wf  should  have  dragged  out  our  miserable  existence, 
had  we  lived  during  the  administration  of  witches, 
{hosts,  and  the  devil.  We  are  sufficiently  afraid  of 
such  gentlefolks,  even  now  when  we  no  longer  be- 
liere  in  their  mundane  existence  ;  but  what  would 
hare  become  of  people  with  weak  nerves  like  os, 
when  every  churchyard  was  in  the  habit  of  noctiirn- 
illj  sending  out  its  quota  of  spectres — when  hobgob¬ 
lins  were  prowling  about  in  all  directions — when  you 
I  could  not  turn  a  comer  but  an  evil  spirit  came  boun¬ 
cing  against  you — when  you  were  on  no  occasion 
nrt  of  your  man,  who  would  frequently  take  his 
Wave  of  you,  without  finishing  a  sentence,  in  a  blaxe 
*r  fire — and  when,  with  all  civility  be  it  spoken,  the 
devil  himself  placed  his  amusement,  to  an  extent  not 
eitogetber  compatible  with  a  due  sente  of  hit  person- 
i! dignity,  in  rambling,  without  any  very  definite  ob¬ 
ject,  over  both  town  and  country,  and  keeping  a 
pest  majority  of  our  forefathers  in  continual  bot-wa- 
hr.” 

I  sm  glad  that  such  things  now  have  passed  away 
SBd,  though  tliey  may  be  amusing  matters  of  fancy, 
I’ttbat  the  astrology,  necromancy,  superstition,  bigo- 
tey  sod  ignorance  of  queen  Elixabetb's  age  no  longer 
datarb  er  alarm  mankind. 

“There  s  a  mystery  on  departed  things, 

Which  renders  distance  beautiful !  no  mere 

The  alchemist,  with  crucible  and  ore, 

ToligtU  Buiaculows  inveniion  brings  i— 


No  more,  at  eve,  wrapt  up  in  sable  gown, 

—What  time  the  babe  sets  out  on  life’s  career, — 
Gazing  on  night,  the  sage  astrologer 
Notes  every  planetary  aspect  down  : 

The  hooded  monk,  no  more,  in  gothic  aiil;, 
Sequester’d,  ponders  o’er  bis  massy  tome 
As  thro’  the  stained  glass,  the  sunbeams  roam 
Upon  his  wall,  with  many  colored  smile  ; 

Romance  is  passing  from  us  all  the  while— 
Witchcraft  and  abated  ghost,  and  haunted  dome  ! 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EUTERFEIAO. 

LATIN  PUNS. 

Sir — A  correspondent  in  your  last  publication,  has 
given  us  what  ho  denominates  two  classical  puns.— 
Though  1  have  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  that  term 
being  applied  to  the  specimona  iu  question,  I  am  glad 
he  has  brought  forward  the  subject  of  latin  punning, 
and  hope  he  will  continue  to  favor  us  for  the  future. 
The  latter  of  your  correspondent’s  puns  I  touch  not* 
but  to  the  fcrmer  another  college  boy  might  add,  by 
way  of  consolation,  the  first  line  of  a  wall  known 
ode  of  Horace  : 

Quid  fltt  Asterie? 

Vow  I  am  pen  in  hand  I  will  send  you  a  few  puns  j 
which  have  rather  more  pretensions  to  the  rank  of 
being  classical,  and  have  indeed  a  q%uintum  suffieif 
of  wit  in  tliem  to  recommend  them  to  t  he  notice  of 
the  Belles  who  have  been  graduated  at  the  klount 
Vernon  University. 

1.  An  Oxonian  publishing  a  collection  of  similar 
jests,  disarmed  criticism  by  prefixing  on  the  title  page, 

fun-tea  mala  lege^. 

2.  On  a  valuable  violin  being  thrown  down  by  the 
then  fashionable  scarf : 

.'Vfj'ntua  ?  vae  miserae  nimium  vicina  Cremonae. 

3-  An  awkward  seivant  having  spilt  some  soup  on 
the  wig  of  a  celebrated  scholar  at  a  college  dinner,  he 
exclaimed  : 

I  Fummum  jus  tnmma  injuria. 

j  4.  Dr.  Warton,  8nuffiDg  out  a  candle,  aptly  said, 

I  Brevis  esse  laboro,  9bscurus  fio. 

I  5.  The  same,  on  being  asked  at  a  dinner  party, 
what  he  preferrtd  in  the  first  course,  replied,  eying  a 
dish  of  fine  fish, 

Elige,  cui  dicas,  tu  mihi  sola  places  ' 

6.  Fox,  being  blamed  in  early  youth  for  hia  lovo  of 
play,  gave  Horace  aa  an  excuse  ; 

Non  sine  diis  animosus  infant. 

7.  A  brother  barrister  observed  a  certain  insect 
running  on  Curran’s  coat,  and  pointing  it  out  to  the 
wit,asked  him, 

I  Cujum  peexu  ?  an  MtUbati  f 

Curraa  instantly  rejoined, 

j  JVon.*  verum  JEgonis:  nuper  miht  Iradidit  JEgon. 
CounselloiEgan  was  next  him  at  the  time. 

I  8.  A  scholar  being  asked  whick  he  preferred  for 
breakfast,  tea  or  coffee  answered, 

Te  pen’cnte  die,/e  deoedente  eanrbami 
9.  The  some  observed  tbot  a  friend  of  hia  who  ha¬ 
ted  ,  tea  was  a  rank  .Atheist 

!  I  rather  think  your  correspondent  in  mistoken  in 
I  asserting  that  puns  were  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

I  For  example,  Cicero  compares  Verrea’  juitice  to  the 
I  miser  able  broth  which  the  poor  is  the  provincea  were 


forced  to  lire  on.  J’ua  Fem'num”  applies  to  eitb 
er,  being  literally  “Aog-bro/A.”  Nor  can  1  coincide 
in  your  correspondent’s  detestation  of  a  pun,  which 
though  not  the  fuundulion  of  all  wit,  is  certainly  not 
wit  of  the  lowest  kind.  A  pun,  be  it  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  gives  an  agreeable  fillip  (^potius  Jill  up)  to 
conversation  ;  and  the  most  eminent  characters  have 
not  disdained  to  trifle  occasionally  in  this  way.— 
Among  classical  scholars,  Porson  was  notoriously 
fond  of  jeux  d'esprit  of  every  kind,  and  was  himself 
the  author  of  several  good  puns.  But  I  son  writing 
an  essay  instead  of  a  paragraph  as  I  intended.— I  am 
Mr.  Editor, 

Tour  obt.  Servt. 

YORICK. 

Summer-Streei. 


ANSWRR  TO  THE  LOCOGRlPH  IN  OUR  LAST. 

SPEAR— ID  which  may  be  found.  Ape,  Spar, Reap, 
Asp,  Ear,  Rap,  Pear,  Pare,  Are,  As,  Sap,  Rasp,  Sea, 
Pea,  Spa,  Spare. 


MR  ORTINELLI'S  CONCERT. 

Th  e  exertions  of  this  truly  «cientific  and  accom¬ 
plished  musician,  were  never  more  conspicuously  ex¬ 
hibited,  than  on  Thursday  evening,  at  Boylston  H«11. 
The  selections  for  performance,were  chaste  and  well 
arranged,  the  applause  resounding  from  every  part  of 
the  Hall,was  reiterated  in  thundaring  peals.  We  hav« 
not  roem,  at  this  late  hour,  to  particularize  the  sev¬ 
eral  masterly  scintillatioDS  of  genius,  fancy  and 
taste,and  can  only  add. 

He  wak’d  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art. 

He  showed  bis  genius,  and  he’a  won  a  heart. 

{j^Haydn'^s  Creation  teas  performed  entire^at  the 
King's  Chapel^  Boston^  in  the  year  1816,  and  has 
had  several  repetitions  since  that  period,  by  the  Han- 
dal  and  Haydn  Society  al  Boylstoii.  Hall. 


3B£»s?r<on  TnaAtPiK*, 


MRS  POWELL’S  BENEFIT. 


From  her  recent  melancholy  bereavement,  Mrs.  Pow-. 
ell  cannot,  on  this  occasion,  have  the  honor  of  ap» 
pearing  before  ber  friends  and  the  public  ;  on  that 
account,  -  MR.  DICKSON, 

In  compliance  with  the  requestor  many  of  his,  and 
Mrs.  P‘s  friends,  will  perform,  for  that  night  only,tb« 
character  of  SIR  ROBF.RT  BRAMBLE.  WILL 
STEADY  and  TAG  *  his  second  appearance  fot 
four  years. 


ON  MONDAY  EVtNIKG,  MAT  14th, 

Will  be  presented,  for  the  first  time  these  three  years, 
Coleman’s  much  admired  Comedy,  in  & 
acts,  calkd 

THE  POOR  GENTLEMAN. 

Sir  Robert  Bramble,  Mr.  Dicksoa.* 

To  which  will  be  added,  first  time  these  seven  ytan^ 
the  Musical  piee*  in  one  act,  called 

THE  PURSE, 

OR  . 

BENEVOLENT  TAR. 

.After  which,  a  Fancy  Dance,  by  Mr.  Jones,  Mr. 
Brazier,  Mrs.  Bray,  Miss  Clarke,  tic. 

To  conclude  with,  first  time  this  season,  the  favoi^ 
rite  Farce  of  the 

THE  SPOIL’D  CHILD. 

Tag,  Mr.  Dieksea., 
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THE  BOVqUET, 

litre Jlow'rt  unnumber'd  Ihetr  colors  unife. 

Some  pink,  and  some  purple, some  blue  and  some  white. 
Some  damask,  tome  yellow,  some  green  and  tome  red, 
Their  fragrarue  aUemale  diffusively  shed. 

FOR  THK  ECTKRPElAD. 

TO  ——ON  HER  AMOSK.MEKT8. 

South  Boston  Bridge 
-  ■  (The  muses  Iotc  to  stray 

Where  hearenly  silence  leads  the  peaceful  way,) 

At  that  lone  hour  when  night  and  morning  meet,  | 
There  contemplation  led  my  wandering  feet. 

I’hough  nature  there  her  dearest  charms  hath  flung, 
The  place  is  still  unstoried  and  unsung. 

The  night  was  fair,  and  Luna's  silvery  beams 
Mingled  their  radiance  with  the  chrystal  streams.  | 
No  soand  to  startle  on  my  senses  fell 
Save  the  guard's  half-heard  watch-word,  !  All's 
Well," 

And  from  the  distant  churches'  clond-capt  towers, 
I'lie  solemn  knell  of  midnight's  dying  hour. 

Charmed  with  the  scene  awhile  I  silent  gated 
Round  the  dear  prospect,  and  its  author's  praised  ; 
And  as  my  soul  pursued  the  lofty  theme, 

Attentive  listening  to  the  murmuring  stream, 

I  heard — ar  fancy  farmed  the  simple  tale, 

A  plaintive  voice  in  melancholy  wail. 

I  stopped— I  looked,  to  pity  and  to  save. 

The  voice  proceeded  from  the  parting  wave  ; 

The  finny  moarner  softly  did  complain, 

And  thus  he  breathed — or  seemed  to  breathe  his  pain^ 

'^Oh  !  silvery  lamp  of  Heaven,  whose  lovely  beams 
Shed  their  soft  lustre  on  my  native  streams. 

Withdraw  thy  radiance  from  my  mournful  sight,  j 
For  sorrow  loves  the  melancholy  nigiit ;  j 

In  vain  to  me  docs  nature  ope  her  charms. 

For  grief  has  seized  me  in  its  icy  arms.  j 

Go  gentle  gales,  and  softly  bear  my  cries 
To  her  who  caused  my  sorrow  and  my  sighs  ! 

Too  near  alas !  the  waters'  edge  1  strayed. 

And  blind. to  danger  innocently  played. 

An  Angel’s  form  was  leaning  o’er  the  brook. 

Mischief  sure  never  wore  so  sweet  a  look  ; 

In  her  fair  hand  she  held  with  matchless  grace 
A  wand  most  fatal  to  the  finny  race. 

A  silvery  cord  conveyed  a  tempting  bait 

On  the  barbed  hook  ;  'twas  fraught  with  direful  fate ; 

My  loved  companion  play  ing  by  my  side. 

Whom  but  few  months,  had  been  my  blooming  bride, 
Tboughtiras  of  danger  seized  the  fatal  prize — 

And  Beauty  tore  her  from  my  longing  eyes. 

And  oh  !  when  fate  had  forced  us  thus  to  part. 

What  pain,  what  anguish  seized  my  aching  heart. 
Since  tliat  sad  hour,  to  hitter  grief  a  prey. 

Through  floods  and  brooks  1  melancholy  stray  ; 

The  most  unhappy  cf  the  finny  hreod, 

Streams  from  my  eyes  increase  my  native  flood  ; 

In  sorrowing  sighs  I  waste  the  tedious  day. 

And  wear  in  useless  means  my  life  away. 

Oh  cruel  fair  one,  author  of  my  woe. 

When  o’er  tins  bridge  your  fairy  footsteps  go. 

Should  my  rad  tale, e’er  reach  your  listening  ears, 
Sweet  be  your  thoughts,  and  dry  your  pitying  tears. 
If  you  could  love  as  w  ell.yon’d  mourn  my  fate, 

.\iiU  hear  with  pity  wliut  I  now  relate  ; 


You’d  mourn  your  cruel  sport  that  caused  my  pain. 
Nor  tempt  with  gilded  bait  the  finny  race  again. 

Farewell  and  whenever  you  silently  stray. 

Near  this  spot  where  tlie  moon-beams  now  wantonly 
play, 

If  a  thought  strikes  your  mind  of  my  anguish  and 
sorrow, 

From  the  sorrowful  tale  some  advice  you  may  borrow. 

Perhaps  those  black  eyes  that  nowsparkle  so  bright, 
That  beam  with  such  pleasure,  such  joy  and  delight, 
Have  pierced  the  fond  heart  of  some  love  stricken 
swain, 

Have  dampened  his  Spirits,  and  made  him  feel  pain. 
Oh  !  then 

Hiatus  ralde  deflendut. 

The  mourner  would  surely  have  finished  his  tale, 
.4nd  continued  his  sorrows  to  sigh  and  bewail  ; 

But  the  clouds  from  the  west  'gan  to  blacken  the 
skies. 

And  the  sound  of  a  tempest  with  horror  to  rise. 

The  moon  as  requested  withdrew  her  mild  light. 

And  the  Heavens  were  shrouded  in  horrors  of  night. 

I  thought  it  was  time  to  return  to  my  pillow  ; 

I  thought  of  the  words  of  the  song  called  ^'The  Wil¬ 
low," 

So  folding  my  mantle  to  keep  dry  my  skin, 

1  returned  to  my  hammock  got  safely  within. 

And  sweet  were  the  dreams  and  the  visions  of  night, 
That  sportively  danced  in  my  mental  tight ; 

I'hc  fish  and  the  angler  and  all  that  is  fair, 

In  fancy’s  perspective,  were  happily  there  1 
•And  those  eyes  the  fish  spoke  of,  were  acting  their 
part, 

Not  harmlessly  sparkling,  but  piercing  the  heart.  ‘ 
I  would  tell  you  my  dreams  but  my  fish -story  song 
Has  been  spun  to  great  length,  and  is  tedious  and 
long. 

So  I'll  end  now  in  time, lest  the  effect  I  diminish 
The  sequel,  for  once, fate  has  left  you  to 

FINIS— H. 


FOR  THE  ECTERPEIAD. 
PARODT. 

Air,  The  Castilian  Maid. 

Oh  !  remember  the  time  on  Loch-lnnel's  wave. 
When  the  stranger  first  breath’d  his  love  tale  : 
Those  eyes  that  have  wounded  have  power  to  save. 
In  their  glance  then  let  pity  prevail  ! 

When  you  taught  him  to  feel  all  the  passions  of 
love, 

His  breast  was  untntor'd  as  yet  : 

Oh !  never,  dear  maid,  through  the  World  should 
he  rove. 

Will  the  stranger  those  moments  forget  ! 

But  the  stranger  has  fears  lest  some  happier  youth 
May  have  won  you  his  passion  to  feel : 

With  your  eyes,  he  implores  you,  discover  the  truth 
Which  the  lips  would  fain  always  conceal  ! 

Oh  !  let  not  your  brow  then  your  anger  betray. 
Nor  with  coldness  his  ardour  reprove  : 

For  the  bosom  where  honor  unsullied  holds  sway. 

Will  ne'er  prove  ungrateful  in  love  ! 
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FOR  THE  ECTERFEIAE. 
AIR. 

Ye  flowers,  that  deck  the  smiling  year. 

With  spicy  breath  and  sparkling  eye— 

Ye  vernal  beauties,  who  appear 
Array’d  in  robes  of  suany  die — 

Tho'  in  your  bloom  the  Graces  meet, 

I'ho’  nature's  hand  your  forms  refine — 

More  sweet,  a  thousand  times  more  sweet. 
More  lovely  fair  is  Caroline  ! 

M. 


Communicated. 

TO  A  ROSE  SENT  TO  MT  FRIEND. 

Go,  beautious  rose,  to  dear  M*****  prove. 

How  great  my  friendship,  how  sincere  my  love  ; 
Go,  on  her  breast  your  finest  tint  impart, 

And  shed  your  balmy  sweets  around  her  heart. 
5ay  that  thy  charms,  like  nature,  ne'er  beguile, 
Truth  undissembled,  meets  M*****'s  smile  ; 
Then  go,  sweet  fragrant  flower,  quickly  fly. 

And  boast  of  tasting  bliss,  before  you  die. 

Short  is  thy  life,  and  shorter  still  thy  bloom, 
Then  haste  to  seek  thy  paradise,  and  tomb. 
Brattle-street. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


new  seleetion  of  approved  PSALM  and  HYM.N 
-•*  Tunes,  from  the  works  of  the  most  esteemed 
authors,  ancient  and  modern,  comprising  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  popular  melodies,  which  h  avc  become 
the  standard  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
Slates;  together  with  many  tunes  never  before  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country.  By  SA.MUKL  DYER _ for 

sale  by  Richardson  and  Lord, No.  75  CornhilLBoston. 

May  12. 


EXI’OtITOR,  AND  BOSTON  PHILANTHROPIST. 

HE  first  number  of  a  paper  of  this  title,  having 
jJk  been  received  by  the  public,  in  a  manner  en¬ 
couraging  to  the  F.<litors,  they  have  determined  on  is. 
suing  the  second  number  on  the  first  Monday  of  May, 
to  be  continued  weekly,  at  (2,  50  per  anniiio.  Sub¬ 
scribers  are  solicited,  and  those  holding  subscription  pa¬ 
pers  are  requested  to  return  them  in  season,  to  the 
oflice  of  E.  G. House,  Rogers’  Buildings. 

May  12. 


•  UST  PUBLISHED. 

YBaICH ARDSON  Sc  LORI)  have  this  day  publish* 
ed,  a  new  piece  of  Sacred  Miivic,  entitled  Tbs 
CHRISTIAN  REIGN  ;  being  the  Seventy-second 
Psalm,  W’atts'  Varsioif,  set  in  an  eatv  and  familial 
style  ;  aalculated  for  an  ordination,  or  other  occasio*- 
al  service,  by  the  author  of  “  Lords  Day.” 

April  28. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FLUTE 
subscriber  respectfully  informs  the  young 
•I  gentlemen  of  Boston,  that  his  Day  and  Evening 
school  continues  open  for  the  admission  of  a  few  more 
scholars. 

Those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan¬ 
tage  resulting  from  a  regular  system  of  instniction, 
founded  on  experience  and  a  study  of  the  works  of 
eminent  instructors  in  Europe,  may  now  have  an  op- 
porliinity  of  learning  the  various  beauties  of  this 
lightful  and  pleasing  instrument ;  which  is,  of  ill 
others,  the  most  suitable  accampaniment  to  the  •  i* 
ano  Forte  and  voice. 

For  further  particulars  apply  at  the  Franklin  Mo- 
sic  Ware  House,  No.  2,  Milk-street.  ^ 

GEORGE  POLLOCK. 

'  April  28, 
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